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To  the  victorious  Football  Team  we  dedicate  this  issue. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  article  to  present  to  our  readers  a  brief 
story  of  the  background  of  this  great  American  sport,  Football  .  .  . 

The  facts  concerning  the  origin  of  football  come  from  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  played  a  game,  much  ruder  and  undeveloped  than  the  modern  game,  was 
played.  As  there  were  no  rules  governing  the  game  or  the  conduct  of  the  players, 
it  became  semi-barbarous  at  the  time,  and  caused  many  accidents.  The  game,  as 
played  by  the  Greeks,  consisted  wholly  in  kicking  the  ball  around. 

The  ancient  game  of  Harpastum  played  by  the  Romans  resembled  the  modern 
game,  as  both  kicking  and  carrying  the  ball  were  instituted. 

But  not  until  football  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  the  12th  century 
did  it  win  popular  favor.  Soon  after  its  entrance  into  England,  an  annual  day 
was  set  aside  as  a  festival  of  this  sport.  Thus  Shrove  Tuesday  became  known  as 
"Football  day,"  and  was  so  called  until  it  was  abolished  in  1830. 

From  this  time  on  it  lost  favor  in  England,  and  cricket  became  the  national 
game.  Football  was  again  revived  in  1863  and  since  that  time  the  game  has  been 
played  under  regulations,  which  have  tended  to  put  it  on  a  more  systematic  basis. 

The  most  conspicious  development  of  the  game  was  seen  in  the  United  states. 
The  first  game  in  this  country  is  recorded  as  having  been  played  between  Yale 
and  Harvard  in  the  early  '80s.  Since  then  changes  have  been  made  gradually  so 
as  to  raise  the  game  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection. 
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SATURDAY'S 
CHILDREN: 


WHY    DO    THEY    PLAY    FOOTBALL 


Football  season  is  over  and  there  is 
nothing  you  or  I  can  do  about  it. 

We  might  as  well  put  away  our  'coon 
coats,  pack  our  colorful  pennants  away 
and  let  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  past  season 
hold  us  until  "Spring  practice"  is  called. 

To  get  a  real  thrill  out  of  football  I 
found  that  I  had  to  view  it  objectively. 
Once  in  the  dear  dead  days,  when  I  linked 
my  fate  with  the  fortunes  of  the  varsity, 
I  used  to  suffer  horribly  when  "our" 
team  lost.  For  reasons  of  health  I  cut 
that  stuff  out.  I  decided  to  cut  myself 
adrift  from  school  spirit  and  be  a  de- 
tached observer.  Since  then  I've  enjoyed 
bloody  battle  after  bloody  battle.  One 
Saturday,  however,  I  ruined  a  remarkable 
gory  afternoon  by  getting  objective.  I 
asked  myself  what  seemed  like  a  simple 
question,  why  the  twenty-two  men  on 
the  field  were  placing  life  and  limb  at 
the  disposal  of  Universitus  Universitatus? 

Just  as  there  are  many  reasons  why 
people   get  married,   die   suddenly,   or   go 


mad,  so  there  are  many  reasons  why  men 
play  football.  What  ever  those  reasons 
are,  a  pure  love  for  the  game  isn't  one  of 
them.  You  will  have  to  go  far  before  you 
can  find  a  sizeable  section  of  the  school 
football  population  who  indulge  in  the 
game  without  some  material  motive. 

Members  of  the  trade  make  a  subtle 
distinction  between  high  school  and  col- 
lege football.  The  relative  "purity"  of 
H.  S.  football  and  the  lack  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  there  usually  creates  a 
definite  "plus  feel"  for  pigskin  chasing, 
despite  its  murderous  aspects.  Comes  the 
college  scout.  From  the  moment  he  starts 
his  sales  talk,  an  interesting  emotional 
inversion  takes  place.  He  who  has  a  keen 
sense  of  smell  will  notice  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  virginal  love  for  football  and 
the  genesis  of  a  first  class  hate. 

Given  average  conditions  and  average 
subjects,  the  attitudes  of  the  player  to- 
wards football  is  either  one  of  hate,  or  at 
best,  one  of  resignation.  But  the  latter 
presupposes   the  former   to  a   certain   ex- 


tent.  It  is  not  that  the  player  dislikes 
playing  the  actual  contest  on  Saturday. 
This  is  but  a  small  draft  on  the  physical, 
moral  and  mental  reservoir.  The  thrill  of 
competition  is  in  many  cases  single- 
handedly  able  to  overcome  even  an  in- 
tense hatred  for  the  game. 

But  the  entity  of  football  is  more  than 
60  minutes  of  play.  It  is  that  plus  an 
almost  indigestible  set  of  trimmings.  To 
these  trimmings  I  attribute  many  organic 
disturbances  in  the  stomach. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  stifling  pressure 
of  having  to  win.  Even  at  big  schools 
where  the  administration  frowns  upon 
too  much  football  emphasis,  the  pro- 
fessed aim  of  the  coaches  is  to  win  games. 
That  the  battle  cry  of  football  is  victory 
is  because  you  and  I — God  help  us — 
would  rather  see  our  team  win  than  lose. 
It  is  for  our  satisfaction  that  scouts  comb 
the  country  every  year  for  suitable  talent. 
If  the  talent  sometimes  harbors  the  illus- 
ion that  a  split  infinitive  is  a  leg  injury 
and  doesn't  know  the  difference  between 
a  cosine  and  a  predicate,  the  failings  are 
often  overlooked  so  that  you  and  I  might 
enjoy  our  autumnal  weekends. 

For  this  the  players  suffer. 

Because  of  our  lust  for  the  long  end 
of  the  score,  the  coach  who  isn't  inter- 
ested in  numbers  will  soon  be  looking  for 
another  job.  Therefore,  to  him  the  end 
of  existence  is  a  win  on  Saturday.  He  is 
not  interested  in  the  Physics  quizzes  or 
the  Pathology  labs  that  his  players  must 
endure  to  play.  To  keep  his  job  he  must 
insist  upon  the  players  knowing  the  plays 
and  getting  into  shape.  The  fact  that  no 
football  player  can  devote  the  entire  day 
to  getting  into  shape,  plus  the  rigors  of 
the  game  itself,  sometimes  makes  for  out- 
right physical  persecution. 


College  football,  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered, insists  upon  the  Puritanical 
life.  It  calls  for  no  sex,  no  smokes,  and 
no  starch;  all  prime  requisites  for  the 
healthy  development  of  the  boy — dammit 
■ — it  calls  for  an  almost  virtual  cessation 
of  study,  and  an  afterseason  effort  to 
catch  up. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  main  rubs. 
Football  men  are  average  men,  and  the 
average  man  doesn't  give  a  hoot  for 
personal  liberty. 

But  it  doesn't  take  a  social  philosopher 
to  feel  the  five  bone-crushing  days  of 
practice,  even  if  you  do  get  an  occasional 
day  off  for  skull  drill.  Nor  would  one 
have  to  be  a  Rousseau  to  feel  the  oppres- 
sion of  Spring  practice. 

If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  college 
men  are  capable  of  hating  the  game  they 
play,  why  do  they  play  it? 

After  three  years  of  exposure  to  the 
breed,  I  would  say  that,  excepting  a 
fanatical  few  who  love  the  game  enough 
to  digest  anything,  most  players  play  be- 
cause of  some  sort  of  compulsion  either 
economic  or  social. 

Financially  unable  to  buy  an  education 
with  dollars,  they  are  willing  to  swap 
their  strength  for  a  degree  and  barter 
bruises  for  books.  This  duet  has  many 
variations,  but  the  theme  is  substantially 
constant. 

Under  the  heading  of  social  compulsion 
can  be  listed  those  men  who  unfortun- 
ately, have  some  family  or  other  tradition 
to  maintain,  to  say  nothing  of  those  "in- 
ferior" souls  who  match  their  skeleton 
against  a  mountain  range  of  brawn  for 
the  social  approbation  of  a  usually  snob- 
bish campus. 

Then  there  are  those  miserable  with 
weak  minds  and  strong  bodies  who  have 


been  cast  into  the  educational  whirlpool 
because  of  the  coincidence  that  they  play 
football.  Miserably  they  struggle  with 
class  work  when  they'd  be  far  happier 
driving  a  truck. 

A  large  class  of  football  players  are 
made  up  of  key  chasers.  A  school  with  an 
extensive  extra-curricular  program  is  an 
ideal  place  for  studying  the  prestige  mo- 
tive. Fraternity  pins,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys 
and  other  insignias  are  all  symbols  of  su- 
periority and  bait  for  climbers.  In  the 
same  way,  a  football  letter  and  a  gold 
football  indicate  superiority,  and  attract 
more  climbers. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  struggle  for  a  let- 
ter or  key  is  wrong.  I  am  merely  pointing 
out  the  motives  for  playing  football,  and 
the  sweater  and  watch  charms  are  motives 
that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  playing 
football.  In  an  article  like  this  all  of  them 
cannot  be  covered.  But  the  ones  listed 
above  give  you  a  pretty  fair  idea  how 
football  recruiting  works. 

There  you  have  it.  These  are  the  men 
we  cheer.  Whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
all  of  them  play  under  some  sort  of  com- 
pulsion. But  granted  that  they  do,  is 
compulsion  bad?  And  if  so,  what  is  to 
be  done  about  it. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  all  do  things 
under  compulsion.  For  example,  the  size 
of  this  magazine  requires  me  to  stop  this 
article  soon. 

In  the  same  way  I  am  forced  to  dis- 
courage certain  desires  to  commit  assault 
and  battery.  As  social  animals  living  in 
1937  America,  are  football  players  in  the 
same  position  as  I  and  my  pugnacious 
associates? 

Definitely  not.  In  the  first  place,  foot- 
ball  players    are   not   social    animals,    but 


social  anomalies.  I  don't  know  what  your 
definition  of  "anomaly"  is,  but  for  me 
the  word  suggests  unconformity.  There 
is  no  conformity  between  an  "amateur" 
football  player  and  a  game  which  yields 
millions  of  dollars  in  gate  receipts. 

Well,  what  about  it?  Shall  we  stop 
giving  scholarships  and  throw  the  gates 
open  to  the  public  free  of  charge?  Shall 
we  "purify"  football? 

Not  at  all.  It  would  be  hopeless  to 
clean  football  up  without  tampering  with 
the  educational  system  which  has  been 
drastically  altered  by  it.  Many  schools 
would  probably  jump  at  the  chance  to 
get  out  of  its  mesh,  if  they  only  could. 
But  this  country  has  fallen  for  the  game. 

The  fact  that  millions  hike  to  the  sta- 
diums bearing  dollars  on  Saturdays  has  af- 
fected the  game's  development  in  a  revo- 
lutionary way.  Football  is  the  wintry 
cognate  of  baseball.  It  is  a  small  matter 
to  the  public  that  one  is  provided  by  edu- 
cational institutions  and  the  other  by 
clubs  whose  sole  basis  is  one  of  business 
enterprises. 

Football  sprang  from  the  loin  of  Alma 
Mater  but  has  outgrown  Alma  Mater. 

Today  college  football  is  stronger  than 
college  educations  because  it  is  more 
widely,  if  not  more  eagerly,  consumed.  It 
is  not  without  good  reason  that  the  lay- 
man can  name  the  entire  football  squad 
at  Notre  Dame,  without  knowing  that 
there  is  such  a  person  as  Rev.  Charles  L. 
O'Donnell,  who  is  the  nominal  head  of 
Notre  Dame. 

It  is  impossible  to  cure  football  can- 
cers by  wishing  it  away.  It  is  here  to 
stay.  But  at  least  a  partial  cure  is  pos- 
sible. The  first  task  is  to  pay  wages  to 
players.  In  doing  this  we'd  at  least  be 
turning  them  into  honest  workingmen. 
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THE  REBEL 


Saddened  at  the  sight 

Of   a   down-trodden   people, 
Saddened  at  the  thought 

Of  the  souls  grown  feeble, 
Even   the  eyes 

Of  a  rebel  grow  dim 
At  the  awful  scene 

Of  tyranny's  sin. 


The  piteous  cry 

Of  the  poor  peasant  folk, 
Crushed  to  earth 

By  the  tyrant's  yoke, 
Struck  a  strange  chord 

In  an  outlaw's  heart 
That  seemed  almost  to  tear 

The  wild  spirit  apart. 


Then  prayed  the  outlaw 

To  the  great  God  on  high: 

"Oh,  Lord,  command  me, 
Your  soldier  am  I. 


My  spirit  grows  restless 
And  my  charger  neighs: 

We  are  dreaming  of  ending 
The  oppressor's  days." 


Then  answered  the  Lord 

In   a   thunderous   voice: 
"Lift  up  your  eyes 

And  prepare   to   rejoice, 
For  when  man  oppresses 

His  fellow  men, 
I  must  send  to  the  earth 

A   rebel   then. 


"A  fiery  chief 

Of   a   ragged  horde 
Who  holds  no  fear 

Of  the  enemy  sword. 
And  tyrants  will  quake 

At  the  sound  of  his  name, 
While  peon  and  peasant 

Will  sing  of  his  fame." 


thi:  ItOOK  SHELF 


In  compliance  with  your  writer's  promise  to  discuss  important  problems  of  the  day 
through  a  medium  of  contemporary  literature,  Elliot  Paul's  "Life  and  Death  of  a 
Spanish  Town,"  is  highly  recommended  for  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the  back- 
ground and  of  the  tragedy  that  has  befallen  the  Spanish  people.  Spain  has  been  in  the 
headlines  of  our  daily  newspapers  for  months,  and  perhaps  many  of  us  are  becoming 
weary  of  its  struggle.  However,  your  writer  considers  it  necessary  to  read  unbiased 
reports  of  this  situation  because  of  the  fallacious  versions  that  have  been  formed  by 
many  casual  observers  influenced  either  by  misinterpretation  or  by  false  propaganda. 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  A  SPANISH  TOWN 

By  Elliot  Paul 

With  you,  my  heart  is  quiet  here, 
And  all  my  thoughts  are  cool  as  rain. 
I  sit  and  let  the  shifting  year 
Go  by  before  my  window  pane, 
And  reach  my  hand  to  you,  my  dear  .  .  . 
I  wonder  what  it's  like  in  Spain. 


Elliot  Paul  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
success  in  his  latest  book  entitled  "The 
Life  and  Death  of  a  Spanish  Town."  It 
is  a  story  about  Spain,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  news  from  Spain  is  becoming 
less  exciting  to  the  American  public,  his 
story  is  acclaimed  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  speaker's  platform  of  every  city  in 
America.  It  has  appealed  to  the  people 
regardless  of  their  political  or  economic 
sympathies.  It  seems  to  touch  the  heart 
and  move  the  conscience  of  everyone  who 
reads  it. 


The  story  gives  a  true  account  of 
events  which  transpired  in  the  little  town 
of  Santa  Eulalia,  the  Balearic  island  of 
Ibiza.  What  occurred  here  can  be  mag- 
nified by  the  reader,  in  order  to  visualize 
the  scope  of  the  catastrophe  that  has  be- 
fallen the  Spanish  people.  The  story  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  part 
from  the  year  4000  B.C.  to  the  year  1936, 
and  the  second  showing  that  life  here  has 
not  changed  fundamentally  since  pre- 
historic  times. 


Mr.  Paul  was  lured  to  Santa  Eulalia  by 
its  beauty,  its  serenity  and  the  tranquility 
of  its  people.  These  were  people  upon 
whom  time  and  progress  affected  no 
change.  Neither  ambition  nor  temptation 
from  within,  nor  observation  of  changes 
occurring  from  without  could  sway  these 
peace  loving  people  from  their  ancient 
practices  of  good  will,  cooperation  and 
brotherly  love. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Paul's  return  to 
Santa  Eulalia  from  a  mainland  visit,  be- 
gan the  slow  death  of  his  beloved  town. 
Within  the  short  span  of  two  months  he 
saw  more  disruption  and  tragedy  among 
these  people  than  had  occurred  in  the 
past  thousand  years.  The  tranquility  he 
had  sought  irreparably  was  destroyed.  He 
saw  his  friends — the  personification  of 
innocence — crushed  between  two  equally 
abhorrent  extremities:  Fascist  tyranny  and 
Anarchistic  fanaticism.  With  machine 
precision  the  life  of  the  little  world  was 
snuffed  out  from  land,  sea  and  air. 

This  is  no  novel.  It  has  no  ending  and 
we  do  not  know  the  outcome  of  most  of 


the  characters.  Yet  the  author  gives  us 
sufficient  evidence  to  surmise  that  even 
those  that  remain  have  no  hope  for  any 
future  happiness.  Their  simple,  carefree 
life  of  innocence  has  been  polluted  by  the 
deadly  hypocrisy  of  avaricious  Fascism. 
They  remain  amazed,  awe  stricken,  dis- 
trustful. 

This  book  will  be  a  permanent  com- 
mentary, a  book  of  transcendent  value 
for  a  true  understanding  of  the  Spanish 
struggle.  It  is  bitter  and  uncompromis- 
ing in  its  condemnation  of  the  cause  of 
this  cruel  destruction  of  such  a  pathetic 
group  of  people. 

However,  I  might  mention  in  closing 
that  the  author  possibly  because  of  his 
passion  and  sorrow  for  his  people  occas- 
sionally  included  paragraphs,  which  from 
a  purely  technical  point  of  view  might 
be  considered  incoherent  and  ambiguous. 
This,  although  the  occurrence  is  rare,  has 
been  said  to  prevent  this  book  from  being 
perfect. 

M.  Pearxman,  '39. 


A  CHEERLEADER'S  LAMENT 

I  led  the  cheers, 

And  in  between  studied  floriculture, 

Mixing  handsprings,  dates  and  drinks 

With  "snaps"   and  sprays   and  "mums,' 

For  three  years; 

Now  I  find   between-halves   training, 

Those  antics  learned  at  Farm  School 

Fine  start  for  entertaining  night  clubs; 

The  fat  farm  jobs  mostly  went 

To  the  football  players. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  SLANG 


Sl.ing  originated  because  of  man's  de- 
sire for  brevity,  clarity,  and  conciseness 
in  speech.  At  first  glance,  this  may 
appear  to  be  a  paradoxical  statement,  but 
upon  closer  examination,  one  discovers 
the  truth  of  my  words.  Let  us  take  an 
example.  Which  of  these  two  statements 
would  strike  you  as  being  more  force- 
ful, more  to  the  point,  more  understand- 
able? Primo:  "Remove  yourself  from 
these  premises,  you  viper,"  or  Secundo: 
"Scram,  bum!"  Although  this  is  a  little 
far-fetched,  nevertheless  many  typical 
examples  exist  in  our  everyday  life. 

Then  take  this  case,  which  although 
is  admittedly  distinctly  improbable,  nev- 
ertheless is  more  easily  distinguished.  The 
quotation  marks  are  not  my  own: 

"In  promulgating  your  esoteric  cogita- 
tions, or  articulating  your  superficial  sen- 
timentalities or  amicable,  philosophical 
or  psychological  observations,  beware  of 
platitudinous  ponderosity.  Eschew  all 
conglomerations  of  flutulent  garrulity, 
jejune  babblement,  and  asinine  affecta- 
tions. Let  your  conversational  communi- 
cations possess  a  clarified  conciseness,  a 
compact  comprehensibleness,  coalescent 
consistency  and  concatenated  cogency. 
Let  your  extemporaneous  descantings 
and  unpremeditated  expatiations  have  in- 
telligibility and  veracious  vivacity  with- 
out rhodomontade  or  thrasonical  bom- 
bast.    Sedulously    avoid    all    polysyllabic 


profundity,  pompous  prolixity,  psitace- 
ous  vacuity,  ventriloguinal  rapidity.  Shun 
double  entendres,  prurient  joasity  and 
pestiferous  profanity,  obsurant  or  appar- 
ent." 

And  its  antithesis,  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing two:  "Talk  plainly,  briefly,  natur- 
ally, concisely,  truthfully,  purely.  Say 
what  you  mean,  mean  what  you  say,  and 
above  all  don't  use  big  words";  or: 
"Don't  shoot  your  mouth  off  so  darn 
much,  take  it  easy  on  those  million-dol- 
lar words,  and  don't  act  like  a  kid." 

Some  slang  enables  one  to  speak  more 
naturally,  as,  for  instance,  the  word 
"ain't."  The  dictionary  defines  "ain't"  as 
a  contraction  for  "am  not — colloquial." 
Although  I  am  no  criterion  of  speech, 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  stilted 
to  say,  "Am  I  not  right?"  instead  of  the 
easier,  though  ungrammatical,  "Ain't  I 
right?" 

Slang  permits  a  freer  and  easier  outlet 
to  our  feelings.  In  times  of  stress  or  deep 
emotion,  there  is  nothing  like  a  good 
"Aw,  Hell!"  to  relieve  our  feelings.  It 
eases  the  strain  on  the  nerves. 

And  so  I  end  this  little  thesis  with  the 
plea  not  to  eradicate  slang  entirely  from 
our  daily  speech,  but  rather  to  subjugate 
and  control  it. 

Edward  Tumin. 


VERSE 


PROFESSOR 

There  he  stands  dryly,  talking  all  day 
Woodenly  sober,  slim  as  his  pay. 

There  he  sits  morbidly,  harping  some  truth, 
Unmindful  of  love-calls,  intolerant  of  youth. 

There  he  walks  rapidly,  now  up  and  now  down, 
Now  playing  policeman  and  then  the  clown. 

Now  he  stops  suddenly,  telling  how  it's  done, 
You  look  at  him  stupidly,  thinking  it's  fun. 

The  smile  faintly  vanishes,  fear  follows  a  frown, 
The  bell  tolls  loudly  and  releases  the  clown. 


MOTION  WITHOUT   SOUND 

To  the  deaf  there  is  no  sound  in  motion. 

The  unwilling  jangling  of  a  leaf  turning  in  the  wind — 

For  them,  leaves  do  not  mstle; 

A  silent  stream  running  and  bubbling, — 

They  cannot  hear  it,  jabber  excitedly,  giggle  delightedly; 

A  ship  passing  along  the  waterfront  without  a  sound, 

Like  the  greasy  manipulation  of  well-oiled  machinery  without  the  whir  of  motors; 

A  train  plunging  for  the  moon  as  the  darkness  makes  way, — 

No  sound  of  its  high-pitched  scream  as  it  speeds  on  hysterically. 

Mo/ion  without  sound  is  without  realism, 

Mysterious,  smooth,  sinister, 

Exciting,  silent,  definite, 

Like  the  sensation  produced  at  the  sight  of  falling  stars. 
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Sing  a  song  of  football,  Farm  School's  full  of  cheer; 

What  did  you  do  with  my  eyebrow?    Where  is  the  rest  of  my  ear? 

The   trainer's  on  the  side-line,  with  pockets  full  of  salve; 

The  captain's  in  the  hospital,  punctured  at  the  calve. 

Fullback's  got  concussion,  halfback  broke  a  rib, 

Two  and  twenty  faces  all  fractured  at  the  jib. 

The  quarterback  went  way  back  to  mend  a  broken  thigh. 

The  center's  got  the  guard  down  gouging  out  his  eye. 

The  tackle  smeared  a  line  plunge  while  offering  up  a  prayer, 

And  in  a  mass  of  human  fragments  he  has  climbed  the  Golden  Stair. 

The  ends  are  under  the  goal  posts,  stopping  all  the  gains; 

One  has  an  armful  of  arms  and  legs,  one  clutched  a  handful  of  brains. 

The  center  rode  a  mass  play  through  the  Pearly  Gates; 

The  surgeons  in  the  hospital  are  mending  broken  pates. 

The  captain  took  the  kickoff  and  was  carted  from  the  game; 

The  fullback  tried  a  cross-buck,  and  he'll  never  look  the  same. 

The  halfback  smeared  a  forward  pass  inside  the  five-yard  line, 

And  a  future  piano  mover  jumped  with  both  feet  on  his  spine. 

The  right  end  stopped  a  double  pass  and  vanished  into  space; 

A  substitute  came  in  and  someone  stood  upon  his  face. 

Yes,  sing  a  song  of  football,  after  the  field  is  cleared; 

What  has  become  of  my  kneecap?    My  scalp  has  disappeared. 

Someone  stole  my  ulna  bone  as  a  souvenir  of  the  brawl, 

And  they  fell  on  a  lung  on  the  five-yard  line  and  thought  it  was  the  ball. 

Sing  a  song  of  football,  and  cheer,  ye  students,  cheer; 

National  Farm  School  may  perhaps  survive  another  year. 
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FOOTBALL 


Co-Captains — Elmer  Rintz 
— Harold  Haas 

Manager — L.  Rabinowitz 


Coach — S.  B.  Samuels 
Ass't  Coach — B.  Zeigler 
Trainer — S.  Charlesworth 


First  Row  — S.  B.  Samuels,  B.  Emil,  M.  Kaplan,  B.  Praissman,  A.  Happ, 
S.  Blumenfeld,  E.  Rintz,  H.  Haas,  P.  Rader,  J.  Frankel, 
S.  Lupinacci,  D.  Sabatini,  H.  Brambley,  Dr.  A.  H.  Moore. 

Second  Row — B.  Zeigler,  W.  Secilla,  L.  Rabinowitz,  L.  Lucas,  H.  Schull, 
S.  Mines,  G.  Cohen,  C.  Jacobus,  H.  Scott,  S.  Charlesworth, 
M.  Pearlman,  P.  Simon. 


N.  F.  S 

..  52 

N.  F.  S 

..     0 

N.  F.  S 

..     0 

N.  F.  S 

..  47 

N.  F.  S 

..     6 

N.  F.  S 

..  20 

N.  F.  S 

..   13 
138 

Bloomsburg  J.  V 0 

Montclair  T 6 

Ursinus  Frosh  0 

Atlantic  City 0 

Stockbridge 14 

Miners  and  Mech 0 

Williamson  Trade 7 

•   27 
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THE  SEASON  AT  A  GLANCE 


By  defeating  Williamson  Trade  in  the  Thanksgiving  game,  National  Farm  School 
closed  a  successful  season  under  Coach  Samuel's  able  tutelege  with  a  record  of  four  wins, 
two  losses  and  one  tie. 

The  Aggies  started  the  season  by  trouncing  Bloomsburg  Teachers  J.  V.  52-0.  It 
was  an  expensive  victory  since  it  cost  the  team  the  use  of  Sid  Mines,  big  rugged  tackle 
and  Herb  Brambley,  stellar  guard,  who  were  injured  and  failed  to  play  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

It  was  a  weakened  team  that  met  a  strong  Montclair  Teachers  team.  The  Teachers 
scored  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  play  on  a  few  passes.  With  some  of  the  pep  taken  out 
of  them  by  this  loss  they  were  only  able  to  tie  a  mediocre  Ursinus  Frosh  team.  Stevens 
Trade,  hearing  of  our  excellent  record,  cancelled  their  game  with  us.  The  Bulldogs  came 
into  their  own  when  they  defeated  Atlantic  City  by  the  score  of  47-0.  Their  victory 
could  only  be  attributed  to  sheer  ability  for  they  showed  no  spark.  This  same  lack  of 
spirit  was  responsible  for  their  defeat  at  Stockbridge  by  a  team  which  was  definitely 
inferior  in  calibre  to  the  Bulldogs.    Playing  inspired  ball  the  Collegians  won  easily  14-6. 

In  a  hard  driving  rain  which  lasted  all  day  making  the  field  a  sea  of  mud  and  ball 
carrying  and  running  very  difficult,  the  Aggies  trounced  Freeland  Mining  and  Mechanic 
Prep  20-0.  The  Miners  were  never  in  threatening  position  and  the  game  was  never  in 
doubt.  Williamson,  one  of  the  outstanding  teams  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  gave  the 
Aggies  a  chance  to  show  their  real  "stuff."  The  score  of  13-7  barely  shows  the  super- 
iority of  the  Bulldogs. 

At  times  this  year  the  team  looked  like  "world  beaters"  and  then  again  sometimes 
they  looked  like  "school  boys."  The  line  was  weak  in  the  tackles,  and  only  the  outstand- 
ing playing  of  the  ends,  Happ  and  Frankel,  prevented  the  opponents  from  damaging 
the  Aggies.  Haas  did  a  grand  job  of  centering  the  "apple"  and  handled  his  defensive  job 
in  great  style. 

The  backfield  men  rose  to  the  heights  to  which  they  had  been  expected.  Kaplan  was 
in  and  out  all  year.  Rintz's  passing  was  fair  and  didn't  show  his  colors  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  Emil's  blocking  was  good  as  first  blocker  and  his  line  cracking  continually  im- 
proved. Sabatini  and  Jacobus  divided  the  fullback  position  and  both  men  were  good. 
The  team  backfield  was  undoubtedly  weakened  when  Lupinacci,  regular  fullback,  was 
forced  to  play  in  the  line.  Happ's  punting  was  of  a  high  calibre  as  he  outpunted  every 
team  met. 

The  type  of  opposition,  the  spirit  of  the  team,  the  smallness  of  the  squad  and  the 
injuries  suffered,  the  year  1937  was  a  successful  one  for  the  gridders. 
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FARM   SCHOOL 

WINS    OPENER 

Scoring  at  will,  the  Bulldogs  won  their 
opening  game  from  Bloomsburg  Teach- 
ers J.  V.  52-0. 

Rintz  started  the  scoring  when  he 
swept  around  his  own  left  end  for  16 
yards  to  score  standing  up.  Emil  added 
the  extra  point,  and  the  game  was  only 
three  minutes  gone.  Emil  scored  a  few 
minutes  later  on  a  sweep  and  again  added 
the  extra  point.  To  end  the  scoring  for 
the  first  quarter,  Emil  picked  up  a 
grounded  lateral  on  Bloomburg's  10  and 
rushed  it  over  in  two  plays. 

Showing  plenty  of  power,  even  with 
substitutes  in  the  game,  Farm  School 
scored  twice  in  the  second  quarter,  start- 
ing the  fireworks  again.  Haas  blocked  a 
kick  on  Bloomsburg's  2  5 -yard  line  and 
Praissman  picked  it  up  and  fell  over  the 
goal  line  after  a  10-yard  sprint.  Blooms- 
burg kicked  the  ball,  and  on  the  first  play 
after  the  kick  Rintz  skirted  the  end  and 
raced  72  yards  for  a  touchdown.  Emil 
converted,  making  the  score  3  3-0  as  the 
half  ended. 

The  second  half  started  with  most  of 
Farm  School's  second  stringers  in  the 
game.  This  evened  up  the  game  a  little 
and  only  one  touchdown  was  scored  by 
the  Bulldogs  in  the  third  quarter. 

Whitey  Scott  set  up  a  touchdown  by 
taking  the  ball  on  their  48-yard  line  and 
twisting  and  turning  his  way  down  to  the 
ten.  On  the  next  play  he  swept  the  right 
end  for  a  score. 

In  the  fourth  period,  Jacobus  inter- 
cepted a  Bloomsburg  pass  and  advanced 
the  ball  to  Bloomsburg's  13.  Scott,  Saba- 
tini    and    Jacobus    put     together    a    first 


down  and  on  the  next  play  Scott  rammed 
over  a  touchdown. 

Rintz  then  took  the  ball  and  set  up  a 
score  by  running  45  yards.  Lupinacci 
added  5  more,  and  Emil,  gaining  14  yards, 
took  it  to  Bloomburg's  10,  at  which  point 
Rintz  took  it  over.  Emil  added  the  extra 
point  to  end  the  scoring  for  the  daay.  The 
final  score  was   52-0. 

Farm  School  showed  a  smooth,  low- 
charging  line  and  a  well-balanced,  hard- 
driving  backfield.  From  the  looks  of  the 
team  in  this  game  Farm  School  is  really 
going  to  have  a  great  season. 


Farm 

School 

Bloomsburg  S.  T.  C. 

Frankel 

L.  E. 

Luckenbill 

Mines 

L.  T. 

Brubikei 

Cohen 

L.  G. 

Hancock 

Haas 

C. 

C.  Miller 

Rader 

R.  G. 

Harpe 

Blumen 

feld 

R.  T. 

B.  Miller 

Happ 

R.  E. 

Villa 

Kaplan 

Q.B. 

Welliver 

Rintz 

L.  H.  B. 

Marsh 

Emil 

R.  H.  B. 

Jury 

Lupinacci 

F.  B. 

Mercer 

Score  by  periods: 

Farm  School. 20    13      6    13—52 

Bloomsburg    0      0      0      0 —  0 

Touchdowns:  Rintz  3,  Emil  2,  Scott  2, 
Praissman  1.  Points  after  touchdown: 
Emil  4  (placements).  Substitutions: 
Farm  School  —  Greenberg,  Praissman, 
Schull,  Brambly,  Jacobus,  Lucus,  Scott, 
Sabatini.  Bloomsburg  —  Barrel,  Pferffer, 
Savage,  Fritz,  Sanger,  Gommer,  Lupinski, 
Sivoren,  Williams,  Litirhiler. 

Referee:  Erb,  Ursinus. 

Umpire:  Crupe,  Bates. 

Head  linesman:  Lightfoot,  Cornell. 

Time  of  periods:    15    minutes. 
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MONTCLAIR 

TOPS   FARMERS 

Holding  a  heavier  and  stronger  Mont- 
clair  Teachers'  team  scoreless  until  the 
final  period,  the  Bulldogs  went  down 
with  their  first  defeat  of  the  1937  sea- 
son  6-0. 

Montclair  having  a  weight  advantage 
on  the  line,  relied  on  strength  to  steam 
roller  through  three  periods.  They  were 
met,  however,  by  a  fighting  but  lighter 
Bulldog  line  that  held  on  certain  occa- 
sions when  scores  seemed  certain. 

In  the  fourth  period  Rintz  on  a  fake 
kick  got  away  for  1 5  yards  to  Mont- 
clair's  3  0.  Emil  and  Rintz  were  held 
gainless.  Then  Rintz  fading  back  to  the 
50-yard  line  heaved  a  pass  to  the  goal  line, 
which  was  missed.  The  Aggies  lost  the 
ball  on  the  next  down  within  23  yards 
of  the  Teacher's  goal. 

Montclair  held  for  no  gains,  punted  to 
Rintz,  who  quick-kicked  back  to  Mont- 
clair's  2  5.  Then  the  Teachers  took  to  the 
air  and  the  Bulldogs  proved  weak  on  the 
aerial  attack.  In  three  passes  Montclair 
advanced  the  ball  to  Farm  School's  3  8- 
yard  line. 

Duke  Walch,  Montclair  back,  broke 
away  for  13  yards.  Another  pass  from 
Walch  to  Zinn  advanced  the  ball  to  the 
23.  Walch,  through  center,  netted  a  first 
down.  Carton  broke  through  to  the  Bull- 
dogs' 14,  and  Walch  gained  7  more  yards. 
Carton  on  the  next  play  was  checked, 
but  the  following  try  placed  the  ball  on 
the  1-yard  line.  Carton  went  over  the 
top  for  the  only  score  of  the  game.  The 
try  for  placement  hit  the  upright  and 
bounced   back. 

Farm  School  lost  the  ball  to  the  Teach- 
ers on  an  intercepted  lateral.  When  the 
game  ended  Montclair  had  the  ball  on  the 
Aggies'  20-yard  line. 


Montclair  accounted  for  18  first  downs 
to  5  for  the  Farmers. 

N.  F.  S.  Montclair 

Frankel  L.  E.  Malovany 

Praissman  L.  T.  Cody 

Rader  L.  G.  Fernandez 

Haas  C.  Devereaux 

Cohen  R.  G.  Skelton 

Blumenfeld  R.  T.  German 

Happ  R.  E.  Muller 

Kaplan  Q.  B.  Takala 

Emil  L.  H.  B.  Hughes 

Rintz  R.  H.  B.  Zinn 

Lupinacci  F.  B.  Berman 
Score  by  periods: 

Farm  School  0      0      0      0 — 0 

Montclair    0      0      0      6 — 6 

Touchdown:   Carton. 

Substitutions:  Farm  School  —  Guard, 
Schull;  backfield,  Sabatini.  Montclair — 
Guard,  Fielder;  Steisel;  backfield,  Walch; 
Carton. 

Referee:  J.  Thornton,  Temple. 
Umpire:  Lightfoot,  Temple. 
Head  linesman:  Deering,  Temple. 
Time  of  quarters:   12  minutes. 

URSINUS   HOLDS   BULL- 
DOGS  TO   A   DRAW 

When  an  irresistible  force  comes  in 
contact  with  an  immovable  object,  the 
result  is  always  a  tie.  This  is  exactly  what 
happened  when  the  Green  and  the  Gold 
Bulldogs  met  the  Ursinus  Frosh. 

In  the  well-played  game  with  neither 
team  having  the  advantage,  the  teams 
could  have  played  till  midnight  and 
neither  would  have  scored.  The  breaks 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  when  they 
did  come  neither  side  took  advantage  of 
them. 

Farm  School's  first  threat  failed  when 
Ursinus  intercepted  a  pass  after  the  Bull- 
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dogs  had  reached  their  18 -yard  line.  The 
game  see-sawed  back  and  forth  between 
the  30-yard  lines  until  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, when  Don  Kellet's  proteges  threat- 
ened with  a  pass  from  Mat  Zeski  to  Jim 
McConnel  which  landed  them  on  Farm 
School's  2  2 -yard  line.  Here  the  Aggies 
held,  and  Happ  sent  a  booming  punt 
downfield  to  put  the  Collegeville  Fresh- 
men in  a  hole. 

Fine  sportsmanship  was  shown  through- 
out the  game,  as  there  were  very  few  pen- 
alties. Ursinus  displayed  a  fine  running 
back  in  Roncase,  who,  despite  his  size, 
managed  to  break  through  the  Green  and 
Gold  line  for  considerable  gains,  and 
Rintz  and  Emil  again  turned  in  brilliant 
performances  for  N.  F.  S.  with  Kaplan 
doing  a  good  job  on  the  signal  calling. 

In  the  matter  of  first  downs  Ursinus 
had  a  slight  edge.  They  moved  the 
markers  6  times  to  Farm  School's  5.  Few 
substitutions  were  made  in  the  entire 
game,  as  no  one  showed  any  signs  of 
weakening.  It  seemed  as  though  the  de- 
fenses were  stronger  than  the  offenses, 
because  time  and  time  again  plays  were 
smothered  before  they  started  or  at  the 
line  of  scrimmage. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  two  great  teams 
and  it  is  a  shame  Farm  School  cannot  be 
host  to  the  same  fellows  next  year. 


N.  F.  S. 

Ursinus 

Frankel 

L.  E. 

Jacobs 

Fraissman 

L.  T. 

Ehlers 

Rader 

L.  G. 

Trixell 

Haas 

C. 

Armstrong 

Lupinacci 

R.  T. 

Evanson 

Happ 

R.  E. 

McConnell 

Kaplan 

Q.B. 

Biery 

Emil 

R.  H.  B. 

Roncase 

Rintz 

L.  H.  B. 

Fettcrman 

Sabatini 

F.  B. 

Zeski 

Score  by  periods: 

National  Farm  School   0      0      0      0—0 
Ursinus   0      0      0      0 — 0 

Substitutions:  N.  F.  S. — Guard,  Schull; 
fullback,  Jacobus.  Ursinus — End,  Bowen; 
tackle,  Marsh. 

Referee:   Mike  Beshel,  of  Bucknell. 
Umpire:   Shane,  George  School. 
Head  linesman:   Derring,  Temple. 
Time  of  quarters:   12  minutes. 

BULLDOGS   CRUSH 
ATLANTIC   CITY   TRADE 

Scoring  in  every  period,  the  well-bal- 
anced Farm  School  eleven  avenged  the 
low  score  victory  of  last  year  by  trounc- 
ing  the  Tradesmen  47-0. 

Before  the  game  was  many  minutes  old 
the  Bulldogs  shifted  into  high  gear  and 
pushed  over  touchdowns  one  after  an- 
other. Rintz  and  Emil  again  turned  in 
brilliant  performances,  with  Kaplan  also 
shining.  Paul  Rader,  hard  charging  guard, 
also  figured  in  the  scoring  by  blocking  a 
punt  and  falling  on  it  in  the  visitors' 
end  zone  for  a  six-pointer.  Bernie  Emil's 
talented  toe  accounted  for  5  extra  points. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  game  was 
the  entrance  of  the  entire  Farm  School 
scrub  team  near  the  end  of  the  game.  Led 
by  Captain  Batalsky,  they  performed 
notably  and  held  the  Jersey  boys  to  one 
first  down. 

Farm  School  registered  its  first  touch- 
down in  the  opening  minutes  of  play 
after  the  Bulldogs  blocked  a  kick  on  the 
8 -yard  line,  from  which  point  Kaplan 
took  it  over.  Emil  added  the  extra  point. 
A  few  minutes  later  Emil  got  away  for 
a  2  5 -yard  run,  Rintz  added  8,  and  then 
ran  18  yards  to  score.  Emil  again  con- 
verted to  make  the  score  14-0. 

In  the  second  quarter,  long  runs  by 
Emil,    gains    by   Sabatini    and   Rintz    ad- 
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vanccd  the  ball  to  Atlantic  City's  13, 
from  which  point  Emil  went  across  and 
then  converted  the  placement.  Emil 
gained  18  and  28  yards  on  some  hard, 
fast,  shifty  running,  and  then  Rintz  took 
the  ball  on  an  end  run  and  scored  stand- 
ing up.  Emil  again  made  good  as  the 
half  ended  to  make  the  score  28-0. 

In  the  third  quarter,  after  a  forward 
pass,  Rintz  to  Emil,  a  15 -yard  gain  by 
Kaplan  and  another  run  by  Rintz,  Kap- 
lan drove  across  to  score  the  fifth  touch- 
down. 

Two  more  touchdowns  were  scored  in 
the  last  quarter.  Kaplan  swept  Farm 
School's  left  end,  and  a  short  while  later 
Rader  blocked  a  kick  and  quickly  fell 
on  it. 

Although  outplayed  and  outweighed, 
the  boys  from,  the  coast  gave  everything 
they  had,  although  it  wasn't  enough 
against  the  great  Green  and  Gold  eleven. 

The  line-up: 

N.  F.  S.  A.  C.  Trade 

Frankel  L.  E.  Ogard 

Praissman  L.  T.  Circiganio 

Rader  L.  G.  Miller 

Haas                            C.  Davis 

Cohen  R.  G.  Campanelli 

Lupinacci  R.  T.  Kliner 

Happ  R.  E.  Meyers 

Kaplan  Q.  B.  Wrigley 

Emil  R.  H.  B.  Purro 

Rintz  L.  H.  B.  Starkey 

jacobus                     F.  B.  Woods 

Score  by  periods: 

N.  F.  S 14   14     6   13—47 

A.  C.  T 0     0     0     0 —  0 

Touchdowns:  Kaplan  3,  Rintz  2,  Emil 
1,  Rader  1. 

Points  after  touchdown:  Emil  5  (place- 
ments) . 

Substitutions:  N.  F.  S. — Lucas,  Scott, 
Sabatini,  Schull,  Blumenfield.  Atlantic 
City — Durant,  Williamson,  Frukan,  Rog- 


ers,  Mills,   Kirr,   Cornell,    Binder,   Lucas, 
Wudner,  Jenkins,  Shapiro. 

Referee:  Shane,  Swarthmore. 

Umpire:  Derring,  Temple. 

Head  linesman:   Crupe,  Brown. 

Time  of  periods:   15  minutes. 

STOCKBRIDGE 

DOWNS   AGGIES 

A  fighting  bunch  of  Stockbridge  grid- 
ders  led  by  their  hard-driving,  power- 
house fullback,  Buck  Fournier,  defeated 
an  uninspired  Bulldog  eleven  14-6  at  the 
winner's  field  in  Massachusetts.  It  marked 
the  first  win  for  Stockbridge  since  the 
relationship  started  seven  years  ago. 

The  Aggies  started  off  fast  when  Emil 
brought  the  kickoff  from  his  own  five  to 
the  forty,  and  after  being  held  for  downs 
Frankel  recovered  Rintz's  quick  kick, 
which  Beary  fumbled  on  Stockbridge's 
3  0.  A  fourth  down  pass  failed  and  the 
Collegians  took  the  ball,  and  with  Four- 
nier and  Beary  carrying,  went  70  yards 
for  a  touchdown,  with  Fournier  going 
over  off  tackle  from  the  3 -yard  line  and 
then  kicking  the  extra  point. 

The  Bulldogs  twice  got  men  in  the 
open  in  this  half.  Once  when  Emil  broke 
away  for  40  yards  on  a  double  reverse, 
and  when  Rintz  made  2  5  yards  off  tackle 
only  to  be  brought  down  by  the  safety 
man.  A  fumble  by  Emil  on  his  own 
2  5 -yard  line  put  the  Collegians  in  scor- 
ing position  early  in  the  second  period, 
but  Fournier's  try  for  a  field  goal  hit  the 
upright  on  the  goal  post. 

Alertness  enabled  the  Green  and  Gold 
to  score  as  the  third  period  started.  At- 
tempting to  run  from  punt  formation, 
Fournier  was  trapped  by  the  entire  Farm 
School  line  on  his  own  2  5 -yard  line  and 
threw  the  ball  away.  Sabatini  intercepted 
en  the  32  and  pivoted,  twirled  and 
smashed  his  way  to  the  18.  With  Emil 
carrying    on     two    straight     plays     they 
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made  a  touchdown.  The  buck  for  the 
extra  point  failed.  The  pep  and  zip  shown 
by  the  team  seemed  to  be  great  and  the 
team  felt  they  would  score  again,  but  a 
few  minutes  later  Fisher  broke  through 
and  blocked  Rintz's  punt.  Stockbridge 
recovered  on  the  16-yard  line.  Fournier 
went  around  end  to  the  half -yard  line, 
from  where  Soberholm  scored.  Soberholm 
hit  the  same  spot  for  the  extra  point. 

This  score  took  all  the  fight  out  of  the 
Aggies  and  the  end  of  the  game  found 
the  Bridgers  going  80  yards  to  Farm 
School's  8 -yard  line,  aided  by  continuous 
penalties  against  the  visitors.  For  the  vic- 
tors Fournier  and  Soberholm  did  the  best 
ball  carrying,  with  Fisher  stopping  the 
Farmers'  attacks.  For  the  losers  Lupinacci 
and  Emil  starred  on  the  defense,  with 
Emil  the  only  Bulldog  ball  carrier  who 
could  pick  up   any  ground. 

N.  F.  S.  Stockbridge 

Frankel  L.  E.  Sparks 

Praissman  L.  T.  Trent 

Rader  L.  G.  Howell 

Haas  C.  Brown 

Cohen  R.  G.  Fisher 

Lupinacci  R.  T.  Watts 

Happ  R.  E.  Simonc 

Kaplan  Q.  B.  Hastings 

Rintz  L.  H.  B.  Beary 

Emil  R.  H.  B.  Fournier 

Jacobus  Q.  B.  Soberholm 

Score  by  quarters: 

N.  F.  S 0      0      6      0—6 

S.  C 7     0      0     7—14 

Touchdowns:  Emil,  Fournier  2. 

Points  after  touchdown:  Fournier, 
kick;  Beary,  plunge. 

Substitutions:  Farm  School — Sabatini, 
Schull,  Lucas. 

FARM   SCHOOL 
SMOTHERS   MINERS    20-0 

Playing  in  a  sea  of  mud,  with  rain  com- 
ing down  in  buckets,  the  Bulldogs  rode  to 


victory  over  a  surprisingly  stubborn  team 
from  Freeland  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Mechanics. 

The  outcome  of  the  game  was  never  in 
doubt  after  the  Farmers  scored  in  the  first 
period.  Exceptionally  fine  running  by 
Rintz  and  Emil,  even  under  the  adverse 
conditions,  paved  the  way  for  the  first 
score.  Sabatini,  Farm  School's  hard- 
charging  fullback,  took  the  ball  over  the 
2 -yard  line. 

For  the  first  time  this  season  the  Bull- 
dogs' passing  attack  clicked,  resulting  in 
two  more  touchdowns.  In  the  middle  of 
the  second  quarter,  Rintz  faded  back  to 
the  visitors'  40-yard  line  and  heaved  a 
long  pass  that  Happ  took  in  stride.  The 
stellar  end  never  broke  his  stride  as  he 
raced  for  the  goal  and  not  a  hand  was 
laid  on  him.  Rintz  swept  his  own  right 
end  for  the  conversion.  In  the  third 
period,  on  exactly  the  same  play,  Happ 
again  scored.  This  time  he  met  with  some 
opposition,  and  by  clever  side-stepping 
and  broken  field  running  he  scored.  Rintz 
and  Happ  again  collaborated  for  the  ex- 
tra point  to  end  the  scoring  for  the  day. 

The  visitors  never  seriously  threatened, 
and  everyone  on  the  Farm  School  bench 
saw  action.  Credit  should  be  given  to 
Emil,  who  ripped  through  the  Miners' 
line  for  sizeable  gains,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  injured  early  in  the  game. 

The  line-up: 

N.  F.  S.  Freeland  Institute 

Frankel  L.  E.  Butchel 

Praissman  L.  T.  Pitchel 

Cohen  L.  G.  Gallagher 

Rader  C.  Bolon 

Lupinacci  R.  G.  Coctice 

Blumenfeld  R.  T.  Echrote 

Happ  R.  T.  Ferdinand 

Kaplan  Q.  B.  Bartol 

Rintz  L.  H.  B.  Jurballa 

Emil  R.  H.  B.  Herschoch 

Sabatini  F.  B.  Kessell 
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Score  by  periods: 

National  Farm  School  6     7     7     0 — 20 
Frceland  Institute         0      0      0      0 —  0 

Goals:  Happ  2,  Sabatini  1. 
Points  after  touchdowns:  Rintz,  sweep; 
Happ,  forward  pass. 

Referee:  Thornton,  Temple. 
Umpire:  Beshell,  Bucknell. 
Head  linesman:  Derring,  Drexel. 

FARMERS   TROUNCE 
WILLIAMSON    13-7 

A  fighting,  determined  Farm  School 
eleven  closed  their  season  by  defeating 
Williamson  Trade  School  13-7  in  the  an- 
nual Turkey  Day  game. 

The  Farmers,  who  have  played  in  and 
out  football  all  season,  had  too  much 
power  and  a  practically  immovable  line 
in  the  second  half.  The  defense  against 
passes  was  air  tight  and  the  trick  plays 
of  Coach  Samuels  were  consistent  ground 
gainers. 

After  an  exchange  of  kicks  had  given 
the  Aggies  the  ball  at  midfield,  Rintz 
faded  back  and  passed  to  Jacobus,  who 
slipped  on  the  24-yard  line.  A  lateral 
from  Rintz  to  Emil  brought  it  to  the 
eighth.  Two  bucks  by  Emil  pushed  it  up 
to  the  3 -yard  line,  from  where  Morty 
Caplan  plunged  off  tackle  for  the  score, 
with  Emil  converting  from  placement. 
The  Traders  came  back  fast,  however,  re- 
turning the  kickoff  to  midfield.  On  the 
first  play  Len  Point  cut  inside  of  left 
tackle,  then  cutting  back  went  all  the 
way  to  the  4-yard  line,  Emil  spilling  him 
from  behind.  Happ  then  tossed  Clark  for 
a  5 -yard  loss.  Here  Clark  threw  a  pass 
to  Point.  Happ  misjudged  it  and  Point 
caught  it  and  fell  over  the  goal  line.  Gulic 
place  kicked  the  point  to  tie  up  the  score. 

Midway  in  the  third  quarter,  after 
blocking    Clark's    kick    on    the    4 5 -yard 


line,  Rintz  passed  to  Happ,  who  caught 
the  ball  on  the  5 -yard  line  and  raced  over 
the  goal.  EmiPs  placement  was  wide. 
With  the  running  attack  stopped,  the 
Traders  went  into  the  air,  but  the  Ag- 
gies' secondary  repeatedly  intercepted  and 
booted  out  of  danger. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  the  Aggies 
threatened  three  times  but  just  didn't 
have  the  final  push.  Once  they  were  held 
on  the  3 -yard  line.  The  second  time 
found  them  two  yards  short  of  the  goal, 
and  the  third  time  a  touchdown  was  nul- 
lified when  Kapan  caught  Rintz's  pass  in 
the  end  zone. 

Statistics  show  that  in  the  second  half 
the  Farmers  completely  outplayed  the 
Traders,  getting  10  first  downs  to  the 
loser's  one,  with  both  teams  getting  four 
in  the  opening  half.  Clark's  line  crack- 
ing and  Len  Point's  punt  returns  were 
the  Traders'  best  offensive  bets.  Happ 
and  Frankel's  end  play  defensively  and 
Jacobus'  backing  up  the  line,  and  the  ball 
carrying  of  Emil,  Kaplan  and  Rintz  were 
the  winner's  high  spots. 


N.  F.  S. 

Williamson 

Frankel 

L.  E. 

Miller 

Praissman 

L.  T. 

Wingard 

Rader 

L.  G. 

Nyce 

Haas 

C. 

Kostelac 

Lupinacci 

R.  G. 

Buck 

Blumenfeld 

R.  T. 

Reed 

Happ 

R.  E. 

Hunsicker 

Kaplan 

Q.B. 

Point 

Emil 

R.  H.  B. 

Keefer 

Rintz 

L.  H.  B. 

Clark 

Jacobus 

F.  B. 

Kulp 

Score  by  period 

s: 

National  Farm  School  7 

0 

6      0—13 

W.  T.  S. 

0 

7 

0      0 —  7 

Referee:     Thornton.      Umpire:     Shane. 
Head  linesman:  Bashell. 
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BASKETBALL  OUTLOOK 

With  five  lettermen,  four  of  whom  have  played  regularly  since  their  first  year, 
returning,  Coach  Zeigler's  quintet  takes  on  the  most  strenuous  schedule  attempted  in 
several  years.  The  elimination  of  the  tap  will  speed  up  the  game,  and  because  of  this 
the  Aggies  will  carry  a  large  varsity  squad  of  twelve  men.  Coach  Zeigler  feels  that  this 
rule  will  help  the  Bulldogs,  as  they  were  unable  to  control  the  tap  last  year,  although 
they  did  have  a  fast  breaking  team. 

The  squad  will  probably  be  made  up  of  Co-captains  Ed  Zartarian  and  Sam  Charles- 
worth,  "Morty"  Kaplan,  "Slim"  Blumenfeld,  and  "Pete"  Fox  as  regulars.  Others  aspir- 
ing to  varsity  positions  are  Ernie  Meyers,  "Snake"  Moskowitz,  "Hobo"  Koslan,  "Moose" 
Snyder,  "Bruiser"  Nusbaum,  "Bernie"  Emil,   and  "Babe"  Rabinowitz. 

Many  new  teams  will  be  met  this  year.  The  opening  game  is  with  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School,  and  among  the  others  are  Germantown  and  Southern  High  Schools. 


BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 


Philadelphia  Textile  School 
U.  S.  Marines 

Pa.  School  for  the  Deaf 

Pierce  School 

Germantown  High  School 

Girard  College 

Atlantic  City  Trade  School 

Allentown  Preparatory  School 

Rider  College  J.  V. 

S.  Phila.  High  School 
Pa.  School  for  the  Deaf 
Williamson  Trade  School 


Jan.  8 

2.00  P.  M. 

Home 

Jan.  12 

7.30  P.  M. 

Marine  Barracks 
Navy  Yard,  Phila 

Jan.  15 

2.00  P.  M. 

Home 

Jan.  22 

2.00  P.  M. 

Home 

Jan.  29 

2.00  P.  M. 

Home 

Feb.  5 

2.00  P.  M. 

Home 

Feb.  9 

2.30  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City 

Feb.  12 

2.00  P.  M. 

Home 

Feb.  15 

4.00  P.  M. 

Moose  Hall 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Feb.  19 

2.00  P.  M. 

Home 

Feb.  24 

8.00  P.  M. 

Mt.  Airy 

Feb.  26 

2.00  P.  M. 

Home 
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HORT.-TRIP 


On  Tuesday,  November  23,  1937,  six- 
teen sleepy  but  eager  Horticulture  Seniors 
left  for  points  north  at  the  wee  hour  of 
4.00  A.  M.  Riding  in  three  cars,  they  set 
out  for  the  Newark  Farmers'  Market  in 
New   Jersey. 

The  market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country  and  caters  to  both  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  farmers.  The  general  im- 
pression received  by  the  visitors  was  that 
business  wasn't  "so  hot." 

After  leaving  the  Market  they  drove 
down  to  New  Brunswick  to  visit  the 
Rutgers  Agricultural  College.  The  col- 
lege and  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 


tion are  run  jointly.  The  staff  of  the 
station  are  also  faculty  members  of  the 
college. 

Rutgers  is  known  best  for  the  work  it 
has  done  in  pioneering  in  the  Horticul- 
tural field,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Dr.  Blake.  Dr.  Blake  has  established 
standards  for  many  varieties  of  peaches 
and  other  fruits. 

The  group  visited  the  model  dairy  and 
wound  up  their  tour  by  inspecting  the 
greenhouses.  It  was  a  very  profitable  trip 
to  the  Seniors  and  more  power  to  them 
for  being  able  to  make  these  tours  pos- 
sible. 


HALLOWE'EN    DANCE 


On  Saturday  evening,  October  30  th, 
the  Council  again  demonstrated  their 
ability  when  they  presented  to  Farm 
School  students  the  biggest  and  best  Hal- 
lowe'en dance  ever  held  at  the  school. 

The  dance  rivaled  any  that  have  been 
held  before,  including  Junior  Proms. 
Among  the  decorations  was  an  entrance 
that  was  as  hair-raising  as  any  trip 
through  a  haunted  house;  a  refreshment 
booth  built  on  a  flat  wagon  with  an 
awning  made  of  corn  stalks;  and  a 
unique  setup  of  corn  stalks  on  ceiling 
and  wall  plus  bales  of  hay  to  sit  on, 
which  gave  the  gym  every  appearance  of 
a   barn. 

Music  was  supplied  by  Steve  Levison 
and  his  Swingsters.    Dressed  in  costumes 


of  years  gone  by  and  sitting  on  bales  of 
straw,  they  added  color  to  the  "party." 
Ed  Zartarian  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  a  good  M.  C.  he  was.  En- 
tertainment was  supplied  by  Babe  Ra- 
binowitz,  who  mimiced  famous  radio 
songsters.  During  the  intermission  a 
husking  contest  was  held  for  all  girls 
present,  and  it  was  indeed  comical  to  ob- 
serve city  girls  trying  to  husk. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  dance, 
however,  was  the  new  policy  of  inviting 
the  parents  of  girls  and  fellows  out  to 
the  dances.  This  was  merely  an  experi- 
ment, and  from  the  results  that  were 
shown,  we  think  this  idea  should  be  car- 
ried out  at  all  dances  in  the  future. 
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FOOTBALL 

Instead  of  the  usual  Football  Victory 
Banquet  that  is  annually  tendered  the 
Football  team,  an  informal  dinner  was 
held  for  them  at  the  Yorktown  Tavern, 
Monday  evening,  December  13,  1937. 

Those  attending  the  banquet  were:  Mr. 
Charles  Kahn,  Coaches  Samuels  and  Zeig- 
ler,  and  the  varsity  football  team. 

DRAMATIC  CLUB 

The  Dramatic  Club  of  N.  F.  S.  made 
its  debut  at  one  of  our  assemblies  by 
presenting  a  New  Theater  play  entitled, 
"The  Home  of  the  Brave." 

Included  in  the  cast  were:  Joe  Lerner, 
Van  Horn,  Katzen,  B.  Feinberg,  Jimmie 
Gleason  and  Kaigh. 

Chief  director  and  president  of  the 
club  is  Bernie  Gabriel,  with  "Beany" 
Feinberg   as  his   assistant.    They   hope   in 


BANQUET 

Everyone  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself, 
since  the  dinner  was  of  the  best  and  the 
forum  after  the  meal  proved  to  be  the 
highlight  of  the  affair. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following: 
Ally  Happ,  J.  Frankel,  L.  Lucas  and  B. 
Emil. 

Emil  and  Lupinacci  were  chosen  to 
guide  the  team  next  year  as  co-captains. 

MAKES  DEBUT 

the  future  to  hold  at  least  one  perform- 
ance a  month,  with  the  next  scheduled 
play  being  a  satire  on  the  present  day  re- 
lief situation  called,  "The  Dead  Cow," 
and  starring  Joe  Lerner  and  Lou  Ger- 
shenson. 

The  Gleaner  wishes  this  gang  lots  of 
luck  in  the  future  and  hopes  that  it  will 
prosper  in  years  to  come  and  become  a 
permanent   organization   in   the  school. 


With  this  issue  off  the  press  the  Senior  members  of  the  Gleaner  staff  make  their 
final  bow  at  Farm  School.  We  have  worked  hard  to  serve  our  school  in  this  field.  Our 
only  reward  is  knowing  that  you  have  enjoyed  and  profited  by  our  issues. 

The  editor  thanks  the  staff  for  their  willing  service  in  making  the  Gleaner  an 
organ  of  the  school  which  can  be  pointed  to  with  pride. 

To  the  new  staff  we  leave  a  fertile  field  for  future  development  and  service.  The 
training  you  will  receive  in  this  work  will  prove  valuable  and  some  day  will  serve  you  in 
good  stead. 

Let  me  formally  introduce  the  new  staff.  Give  them  your  support  and  I  feel  sure 
they  will  strive  to  make  the  Gleaner  deserving  of  its  place  in  Farm  School. 


Literary 
W.  Levinstone,  '39 

Sports 
B.  Praissman,  '39 

Exchange 
A.  Potter,  '39 


Editor-in-Chief 
M.  Pearlman,  '39 

Agriculture 
A.  Jalofsky,  '39 

Humor 
G.  Cohen,  '39 

Alumni  News 
A.  Koslan,   '3  9 


Business 
B.  Emil,  '39 

Secretary 
J.  Magann,  '39 


Campus  Neios 
J.  Persico,  '39 
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EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

IN  FARM  SCHOOL 


1937 


The  experimental  work  in  Farm  School 
sponsored  by  the  American  Cyanamid 
Company  was  continued  in  1937  on  a 
larger  scale  than  193  6.  The  addition  of 
several  new  experiments  dealing  with 
questions  that  are  urgent  ones  for  the 
hard  laboring  farmer  of  our  days  in- 
creased the  interest  of  the  student  body 
considerably.  Therefore  it  seems  worth- 
while to  give  a  short  review  of  the  results 
obtained  this  year.  For  reasons  that  were 
explained  in  a  previous  article  the  exact 
figures  of  the  experiments  can  not  be 
given,  but  as  the  American  Cyanamid 
Company  has  already  decided  to  carry  on 
with  these  experiments  for  another  year, 
a  detailed  publication  of  all  results  can 
be  expected  after  the  next  harvest. 

Naturally  the  general  interest  centered 
again  around  the  big  pasture  experiment 
on  route  202  near  the  dairy,  which  pro- 
vided the  "Two  Timers"  with  green  pas- 
tures throughout  the  season  despite  the 
heat  and  drought.  The  cows  could  be 
brought  on  the  pasture  seventeen  days 
earlier  than  last  year.  In  1937  the  total  in- 
crease of  pasture  days  was  637  (=   14'7<  ) 


and  the  milk  production  increased  2400 
pounds  (=  45%)  on  these  26  acres  com- 
pared with  1936.  The  results  show  clearly 
what  can  be  achieved  with  correct  man- 
agement and  fertilization.  On  the  PK 
tier  of  this  test  a  new  experiment  was 
started  on  November  1st,  193  6  to  de- 
termine the  influence  of  time  of  appli- 
cation of  Calcium  Cyanamid  on  its  effect- 
iveness as  a  pasture  fertilizer.  Sixty-five 
plots,  100  square  feet  each  in  size  are 
being  fertilized  at  a  rate  of  five  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  with  eleven 
ounces  of  Cyanamid  equivalent  to  3  00 
pounds  Cyanamid  per  acre  leaving  five 
untreated  check  plots.  Four  times  during 
the  last  pasture  season  grass  samples  were 
cut  and  carefully  weighed  green  and  dry. 
The  record  of  the  first  year  shows  that 
fertilization  has  yielded,  on  the  whole,  a 
substantial  gain  in  grass.  Comparing  fall 
and  spring  fertilization  the  latter  proved 
slightly  superior. 

An  experiment  with  four  applications 
of  Cyanamid  to  Timothy,  two  in  fall 
193  6  and  two  in  spring  1937,  served  the 
same  purpose  as  the  experiment  described 
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above.  Both  fall  fertilizations,  especially 
the  October  one,  showed  a  marked  effect 
of  the  nitrogen  on  the  color  of  the  sod 
very  shortly  after  the  application.  Around 
the  middle  of  May,  1937  there  was  hardly 
any  difference  between  the  fertilized  plots. 
All  of  them  were  far  superior  in  color  as 
well  as  in  height  and  thickness  of  the  sod 
to  the  unfertilized  check.  The  result  with 
an  increase  of  17.60%  hay  for  the  Octo- 
ber fertilization;  3  5.95%  hay  for  the 
November  fertilization;  39.60%  for  the 
March  application  and  3  8.90%  for  the 
April  application  showed  a  superiority  of 
the  spring  application  though  only  a 
slight  one  to  the  November  treatment. 
The  sharp  decrease  in  the  return  of  the 
October  fertilization  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Cyana- 
mid  was  utilized  by  the  plants  soon  after 
the  application  owing  to  the  unusually 
warm  weather. 

The  experimental  work  with  plowing 
under  organic  material  and  Cyanamid  in- 
cluded in  1937  several  truck  crops  such 
as  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  cabbage  as  well 
as  potatoes.  All  responded  satisfactorily 
to  the  treatment.  Tomatoes  showed  an 
increase  of  20%  and  50%  per  acre  res- 
pectively for  two  varieties  when  the  pre- 
ceding covercrop  was  plowed  under  with 
5  00  pounds  Cyanamid.  With  the  same 
amount  applied  to  rye,  in  preparation  for 
sweet  corn  of  the  Golden  Country 
Gentleman  variety  an  increase  of  about 
200f/r  over  the  untreated  plot  was  re- 
corded. This  year's  potato  experiment 
was  carried  out  with  four  repetitions  for 


each  of  the  two  Cyanamid  applications,  of 
3  00  and  500  pounds  per  acre  plowed  un- 
der with  a  well  manured  sod  and  the 
check  plot  as  well.  Remarkable  differ- 
ences between  the  fertilized  and  the  un- 
fertilized plots  were  visible  during  the 
continuous  drought  in  August.  The  Cya- 
namid plots  showed  a  distinctly  green 
color  throughout  the  whole  month  while 
the  untreated  plots  turned  yellow  already 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  proving  the 
drought  resisting  influence  of  the  Calcium 
Cyanamid.  The  increase  yielded  12.4% 
and  15.4%j  respectively  for  the  two  ap- 
plications. 

Our  tests  in  1937  were  also  extended  to 
the  orchards.  Peaches  and  apples  were 
fertilized  with  Cyanamid  in  fall  193  6  or 
spring  1937,  and  the  amounts  applied 
according  to  the  age  of  the  trees.  The 
experiments  were  intended  to  determine 
the  yield  of  the  different  applications  and 
their  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
While  the  study  of  the  latter  is  not  yet 
completed;  the  crops  showed  a  slight 
superiority  in  the  spring  fertilization. 

The  experimental  season  on  the  whole 
has  been  very  successful.  In  1938  our 
work  will  concentrate  mainly  on  pasture 
and  grassland  fertilization  and  on  the 
various  problems  connected  with  the 
plowing  under  of  Cyanamid  and  organic 
material.  The  plans  for  next  year's  ex- 
periments involve  many  new  questions 
and  will  certainly  be  of  interest  to  the 
student  body. 

Dr.  F.  Frank. 
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A  N  old  graduate  of  Farm  School  was  hunting  in  a  forest  when  a 
■**-  storm  came  up.  Looking  about  for  shelter  from  the  rain,  he  found 
and  crawled  into  a  hollow  log,  which  fitted  guite  snugly.  The  rain 
lasted  for  hours  and  soaked  through  the  wood.  The  log  began  to 
contract.  When  the  storm  was  over  our  alumnus  found  himself  un- 
able to  get  out.  The  log  held  tight,  and  finally,  exhausted,  the  man 
gave  up,  knowing  that  he  would  starve  to  death.  His  past  life  flashed 
before  him.  Suddenly  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  contributed 
a  cent  toward  the  support  of  the  alumni  association  of  his  Alma 
Mater.  This  made  him  feel  so  small  that  he  was  able  to  crawl  out  of 
the  log  without  any  difficulty. 

Here  is  what  some  of  our  Grads  are  doing  who  do  not  go  out 
hunting  for  "big  game." 


1901— Pizer,  S.  the  first  editor  of  the 
Gleaner  is  now  practicing  law  in 
New  York  City. 

1907 — Wiseman.  J.  owns  a  seed  and 
bulb  store  in  Pittsburgh. 

1908 — Rudley.  S.  is  a  landscape  ar- 
chitect and  is  the  owner  of  the 
Century  Landscape  and  Tree  Serv- 
ice in  Philadelphia. 

1909— Brodie,  H.  writes  for  the  Flor- 
ists Exchange  magazine. 

1913— Helfand.  Dr.  L.  is  the  chief  vet 
at  the  Dog  and  Cat  Hospital  in 
Atlantic  City. 

1914 — Raskin,  J.  is  doing  landscape 
work  for  Fairmount  Park  Commis- 
sion in  Philadelphia. 

1915 — Klein,  Dr.  E.  is  a  phycho-an- 
alyist  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

1916 — Kaskin,  L.  has  his  own  poultry 
farm  in  Elmer,  N.  J. 

Brenner,  M.  is  a  dentist  at  56th 
and  Pine,  Philadelphia. 

1920— Mills.  I.  is  the  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  New  Eastern 
Penitentiary,    Graterford,   Penna. 

1925 — Gottlieb.  L.  is  one  of  our  alum- 
nus who  owns  a  farm.  Its  site  is 
Hartford,   Conn. 


1928 — Berick,  M.  has  a  civil  service 
job  in  the  City  Park  Commission  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

Blumer,  F.  is  a  County  Agent 
in  Harrisville,  Michigan. 

1929— Kissilelf.  A.  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Whitemarsh  Animal  Hospital 
in  Flourtown,  Penna. 

1930 — Smiel,  N.  is  a  pasteurizer 
working  for  Bordens  Farm  Pro- 
ducts in  N.  Y.  C. 

1932 — Libove,  L.  is  the  farm  manager 
of  the  Jersey  Homestead,  the  com- 
munity farms  at  Hightstown,   N.  J. 

1934 — Baerncopf,  M.  landscape  gard- 
ener, "Idle  Hours",  Wernersville, 
Penna. 

Boxman,  A.  is  an  agricultural 
technician  in  N.  Y.  C.  He  is  doing 
government  work.    (G.  man). 

Leikind,  H.  is  attending  col- 
lege  at   Ohio   State  University. 

1936 — Gellens.  G.  is  working  on  the 
Dalton  Poultry  Farms,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Adler,  S.  is  on  a  G.  A.  farm  in 
Bethel,   Conn. 

Bach.  M.  is  doing  horticultural 
work  at  the  State  Hospital  in  Marl- 
boro, N.  J. 


It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we  announce  the  passing  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Taubenhaus,  '04.  Dr.  Taubenhaus  served  as  head  Plant  Pathologist  and 
later  as  Dean  of  Texas  A.  and  M.  College. 
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A  smart  Senior  arose  from  his  table  in  the  dining  room  and  walked  towards  the 
door. 

Hs  was  passing  Mr.  Samuels  at  the  entrance  when  a  salt  shaker  dropped  from 
beneath  his  coat. 

The  student  glanced  calmly  at  Mr.  Samuels,  then  turned  with  polite  annoyance 
toward  the  occupants  of  the  dining  room.  "Ruffians,"  he  said,  "who  threw  that?"  and 
walked  out. 


There  once  was  a  man  not  unique 
Who  imagined  himself  quite  a  shique, 

But  the  girls  didn't  fall 

For  this  fellow  at  all, 
He  made  only  twenty  a  wique. 


Cop:    "Say,  have  you  read  the  traffic  rules?" 

Mr.  Soskin:    "Yes,  what  would  you  like  to  know?' 


Farm  School's  Dramatic  Club  has  turned  down  an  offer  to  tour  South  Africa.  It 
seems  they  got  to  reading  about  the  country  and  discovered  that  an  ostrich  lays  an  egg 
weighing  between  two  and  four  pounds. 


I  WONDER  WHO'S  KISSING  HER  NOW? 

I  won  dare  who's  kiss  sinker  now? 

I  won  dare  who's  stitching  cur  how? 

I  won  dare  who's  slew  king  kin  to  her  ice, 

Breed  ink  size,  tell  ink  lice? 

I  won  dare  who's  spying  the  vine 

For  lips  dead  eye  use  to  gall  mine? 

I  won  dare  riff  she  ever  tells  seem  muff  me? 

I  wondare  who's  kiss  sinker  now? 


'Does  she  have  her  own  way?" 

'I'll  say  she  does.    She  writes  her  diary  a  week  ahead  of  time." 
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Mrs.  Weaver:    "Say,  Russ,  I  hear  that  the  wheat  crop  was  very  short." 

Mr.  Weai  er:    "I'll  say  it  was  short.  We  had  to  lather  it  before  we  could  mow  it. 

War  does  not  determine  who  is  right,  but   who  is  left. 


CUDDLE  UP  A  LITTLE  CLOSER 

Coddle  lop  pell  lit  till  glow  sir, 

Luff  fee  mine, 

Coddle  lop  pen  pea  my  lit  till  cling  kink  wine; 

Like   to  feel  your  sheik  so  rosy 

Like  to  may  cue  gum  fee,  go  see 

Cuss  sigh  luff  few  from  hat  to  toesy, 

Luff  fee  mine. 


MY  GAL  SAL 

Day  culled  her  free  full  less   sell, 

A  peculiar  saw  duff  a  gel 

Wit  a  hot  dat  was  mallow, 

Wen  null  round  good  fallow 

Was  my  old  pell. 

Yaw  drub  bulls,  saar  rows,  sen  care 

She  was  saw  ways  will  link  to  share, 

A  vile  sawed-off  devil 

But  dead  on  dull  level 

Was  mv  eel  sell. 


KISS  ME  AGAIN 

Swede  sum  a  Pre-Swiss  bur  rink  trees 

Stars  shine  ink  saw  flea  a  buff, 

Row  siss  in  plume,  waff  tid  poi  fume; 

Say  fine  yore  arms,  far  from  alarms, 

Day  lied  shell  gum  bud  in  wane; 

Ten  dolly  prest  glows  to  your  breast 

Keys  me,  keys  me  again! 

Keys  me   again 

Keys  me,  keys  me  again! 


Compliments   of  the 

Philadelphia  Chapter 

of  the 
Alumni  Association 


Compliments   of  the 

New  York  Chapter 

of  the 
Alumni  Association 


Mention  The  "Gleaner"  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 
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INDEPENDENT'S   STANDARD   FERTILIZERS 

(BLOOD— TANKAGE— AND  BONE  BASE) 


MAKE  A  GOOD  FARMER 
A  BETTER  ONE 


INDEPENDENT  MFG,  CO. 

Wheatsheaf  &  Aramingo  Avenues,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 

F.  W.  HOFFMAN  &  CO.,  INC. 

35-37   S.  4th  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Compliments   of 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  CO. 

Doylestown,    Pa. 

Authorized    BEAR    Wheel    and 

Steering  ALIGNMENT 

Service    Frames    Straightened 

General    Tires — Spartan    Radios 

H.  R.  GEHMAN 

9  WEST  COURT  STREET 
Doylestown.    Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality 

BROOMS 

For   Nearly  A    Half   Century 

Write    us    for    prices    on    House.    Mill, 
Factory,    Toy    and    Whisk    Brooms. 

HAMBURG,    PA. 

Founded   More  Than  A   Century 

STRAND  SHOE  REPAIR 

HAT     RENOVATING 

10    Main    St. — Doylestown,    Pa. 

Free    Call    &    Deliv«ry 
Phone— Doyl.     1058 

DOYLESTOWN     LAUNDRY 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

Call   245  and  Let  Us   Relieve  You 
of  Your  Wash  Day  Worries 

For    Quality.     Service    and     Square     Deal 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

STANDS   FIRST 
Radios — Eastman    Kodak    Agency 

DOYLESTOWN     DRUG     CO. 

Cor.  Main  and   Court  Street* 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

DRUGS 

The    Store    of    Service    and    Quality 

JOSEPH    H.    KERSHNER 

Doylestown                                     Pennsylvania 

Please  Patronize  "Gleaner"  Advertisers 
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The    National     Farm    School 

Founded  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf  in   1896  at 
FARM  SCHOOL,  PA. 


Prepares  for  practical,  profitable  farming  in  all    its   branches  including: 

Farm  Management  Creamery 

Dairying  Vegetable  Gardening 

Poultry  Landscape  Gardening 

Farm  Machinery  Bee  Keeping 

Fruit  Growing  Floriculture 

Its  graduates  are  succeeding  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
some  of  them  are  leaders  in  their  line  of  work. 

The   forty-second   term  begins  April  1,  1938 

For  ambitious,  healthy,  agriculture-loving  boys  between  17  and 
21  years,  a  few  scholarships  remain  to  be  allotted. 

Sign  and  Send  this  Coupon  Today 


Office  of  the  Dean,  The  National  Farm  School, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  the  scholarships 
to  be  allotted  in  The  National  Farm  School. 
I  am years  old. 

Name  

Street     

City  

Mention  The  "Gleaner"  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 
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THOMAS  B.  MEEHAN  CO. 

NURSERYMEN 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


Ambler  226-W 


Dresher,  Pa. 


CUPROCIDE 

Seed  protectant  against  Damping-ott 
^^  i^lves  if  our  plants 
^^      the  start  they  need- 


See  your  Dealer 

ROHM  &  HAAS 
COMPANY 

222  West  Washington  Square 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Philadelphia   Division 

Pan-American 

Wall  Paper  &  Paint  Co. 

Distributing  Houses  in  Principal 

Cities 

905  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania 
Bell — Market    3626 
Phonea       Keystone— Race    2830 

Wholesale    Only 

UNITED  CIGAR  AGENCY 

Cigars,    Cigarettes.    Tobacco 
Popular   Candies,   LOFT   Candies 

B.    II.    MOORE 
6    W.    State    Street  Doylcstown 


Chemicals — Insecticides 
Spray  Oils — Disinfectants 

James  Good,  Inc. 

Susquehanna   Ave.    at    Martha    St. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

Books — Stationery — Advertising 
28  W.   State   St.  Phone    3G9 

Doylestown,   Pa. 


C.  G.  Winans 
Company 

Salt,  Paper,  Twines,  Etc. 

NEWARK  TRENTON 

ASBURY  PARK 


F.  D.  HARTZEL'S  SONS  CO. 

Clialfont,      Pa. — Lanstlale,     Pa. 

Dealer  in 
FLOUR,    FEED,    COAL,    LUMBER 


Please  Patronize  "Gleaner"  Advertisers 
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Herbert  N.  Sostman 

Quality 
MEATS    &    POULTRY 

IIB    North    Second    Street 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

"Hotels.    Restaurants    and 

Institutions    Supplied 


BRIDGEMAN'S  PHARMACY 

Julian   W.    Gardy.    Prop. 

A    Good    Drug    Store    Since    1S74 

Main    &    State    Streets 

Doylestown.   Pa. 

Tel.    90 — We    Gladly    Deliver 


EDWARD   M.   GARNER 

WATCHMAKER    &    JEWELER 
Alain   and   Court   Streets 

Doylestown,    Pa. 


ELY'S 

Clothier's     for     Men     and     Boya 
Main  St.  at  Court 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

BITZER  DRY  CLEANING 
AND  DYE  WORKS 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

All    Work    Done    In    Our    Own    Plant 

Phone    125 


DAVCO 

Fertilizers  for  all  crops 

Granulated  Fertilizers 

Spray  Materials 

The  DAVISON 
CHEMICAL  CORP. 


Bell   Phone    53 

CHARLES  H.  SHIVE 

HARDWARE    AND    SPORTING    GOODS 

Main   and    State    Streets 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

DOYLESTOWN    MARKET 

Ralph  Ashton,   Prop. 
Fruits — Vegetables — Groceries — Sea    Food 

LEON  STULTZ  &  SON 

Plumbing;,    Vapor    and    Hot    Water 

Heating 

DELCO    HEAT    OIL    BUKNEKS 

Bell  Phone  106 — Estimates 

123  East  State  Street         Doylestown,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


WALTON  BROS. 

THE  HOME  OF  QUALITY 
POULTRY  &  DAIRY  FEEDS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  and  Norris  Streets  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  The  "Gleaner"  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  CO. 


Branch  Stores: 

Easton,  Pa. 
Lansdale,  Pa. 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


PLUMBING 
HEATING    & 
MILL    SUPPLIES 
ELECTRICAL   SPECIALTIES 


Display  Rooms 

926  Hamilton  Street 

Store   and  Office 

Third  and  Oak  Streets 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Cortright  Coal 

Morris  T.  Walters 

Company 

BUTCHER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Montgomeryville,   Pa. 

Philadelphia 

We   Specialize   in   Fruit   Trees 

We  Specialize  in  Small  Berry 

Plants 

Quakertown 

Bountiful  Ridge 
Nurseries 

Wholesale 
Confectionery 

Growers    and    Distributors    of    the 
New   RICHARD   Apple 

Company 

Also  a  Complete  Line  of 

Apple,    Peach,    Pear    and    Cherry 

Trees — Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses, 

and  Shade  Trees. 

15  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,      PA. 

Princess   Anne,   Md. 

SMITH'S  ICE  CREAM 

"Taste  the  Difference" 

Sold  in 
ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  STORE  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


Patronize  rtGle 


r"  Advertisers 
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The  Hallemite 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Construction   and   Maintenance 
Materials 

Waterproofings — Caulking      Compounds 

Floor  Repair  Material 

Protective    Coatings 

1120  Chester  Avenue 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Compliments  of 

MR.  B.  STURZ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Catalog 
Listing  Leading  Varieties 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons 

4  Vine  Street 

Salisbui'g,    Md. 


The    Keller- Whilldin 
Pottery   Company 

Manufacturers   of 

FLOWER  POTS 
North  Wales,  Pennsylvania 

BELL    PHONE    3 


With  Compliments  of  the 

Girard  Knitting  Mills 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

M'f'rs    of    Men's    and    Boys' 

SWEATEES  AND  BATHING 

SUITS 


PHOTOSTATS         BLUE  PRINTS 
DRAWING  MATERIALS 

Special     discounts     to     Farm     School 
students,  graduates  and  their  friends 

J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

1315   Cherry   St.  Phila.,   Pa. 


Tartan  Brand 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia,    Penna. 

"Good"  Products 

at  "Good"  Prices 


Ben  H.  Davidson 

Enterprise  Mill  Soap  Works 

2229-31-33    N.    Twelfth    Street 

Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Mention  The  "Gleaner"  When  Patronizing  Our  Adverti. 
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WAI.XUT    53SS 


the  Weisbord  Printing  Co. 

Catalogue  and  Book  Printers 

253  North  12th  Street     Philadelphia,   Pa. 


RACE    1434 


Printers  of  "The   Gleaner" 


USE 

AGRICO 

THE  FERTILIZER  WITH  THE   EXTRA   PLANT   FOODS 

Manufactured  only  by 
THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Sales  Office  and  Factory — Carteret,  N.  J. 


Bell  Phone  219  Doylestown,  Pa. 

SANDER'S  PHOTO  STUDIO  and  ART  SHOP 

83  West  State  Street 


Photographs,  Cameras,  Films,  Frames,  Albums 
Greeting  Cards  for  Every  Occasion 


TWENTY-FOUR    HOUR    SERVICE    IN    OUR    FINISHING    DEPARTMENT 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


CEDAR — CY-PRESS — REDWOOD — PINE — Etc. 

ESTABLISHED  1868 

AMOS  H.  HALL  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

WOOD  TANKS 

Offices  and  Works  Erie  Avenue  and  F.  Street         Philadelphia,  pa. 

Please  Patronize  "Gleaner"  Advertisers 
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COMPLIMENTS    OF   THE 
DOYLESTOWN     INN 


Compliments    of 

CHARLEY  E.  PRICE 

SWAHTHMOEE,    PA. 
Football  Official  Boxing  Kef 


HISTAND  BROTHERS 

Slate  and  Tin  Roofing 

Keel,    Green    and    Gray    Asbestos    Shingles 

Gutters    and    Spouting 
I'hone  121J     Shop:  67-73  S.  Hamilton  St. 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

Bell    Phone,    457 

NYCE  PLANING  MILL  CO. 

Lumber,   Millwork  and  Concrete  Products 

Office   and    Plant: 
239    Decatur   Street  Doylestown,    I*n. 


WM.  NEIS  AND  SON 

BEVERAGES 
Doylestown,    Pa. 


For    Good    Things    to    Eat 

WAGNER'S  BAKERY 


Home     Made    Ic 
44    E.    State    St. 


Cream — Soda — Candies 
Doylestown 


HAVE  YOUR  "SOLES' 
UPLIFTED 


We    Call    for   and    Deli- 


Sol   Mofsovitz 


EXPERT  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

MOSCOVITZ  MEYERS 

FEINBERG 

ULLMAN    HALL 


SABATINI   &   MOLDOFSKY 

TONSORIAL     ARTISTS 

We    Cut    Tour    Hair    to 
Fit  Tour  Face 

ULLMAN    HALL 


Keep  up  with  Current  Events 

Newspapers     Sold     Daily     in     the 
Dining    Room 

Kessler  and  Seligman 

New    Tork    and    Phila.    Papers 


Shoes  Hosiery 

DONALD     FREY 

Free   X-Ray    Shoe    Fitting 
13    S.   Main   St.  Doylestown,   Pa. 

JAMES  B.  FRETZ 

Coal,    Lumber,    Building    Materials 

New   Britain,   Pa. 

DR.  WM.  J.  MeEVOY 

OPTOMETRIST 

15  East  State  Street 

Hours    9-5 

Tues.    &   Sat.    Eves,    until    9    p.m. 

RABINOWITZ  AND 
GERSHENSON 

LAUNDRY 

■Work    Called    for   and    Delivered 

I  liiimi    Hall — ICoom    16 

All    Brands    of    Cigarettes    and    Tobacco 

RINTZ  &  CHARLESWORTH 

3rd.    floor  I  linuii    Hall 

Compliments  of 

PENNSYLVANIA 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Mention  The  "Gleaner"  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertiser 
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COMPLIMENTS 
OF  THE 

PRESIDENT 


"TED"  DUBOIS 

Doylestown'a    Distinctive    Barber    Shop 
COURT    HOUSE    ROW 

MEN  —  WOMEN  —  CHILDREN 

W.  J.  NYCE'S  SHOE  STORE 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

EISNER  HALL  FRESHMEN 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

SEGAL   HALL   FRESHMAN 

COMPLIMENTS 
OF  THE 

CLASS  OF  1938 

Chas.  A.  Belz  Co. 

Engrossers — Engravers 
Art   Stationers 

Testimonials,     Memorials,     Diplomas, 

Certificates 

ENGRAVED    STATIONERY 

Invitations — Announcements 

1711  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia 

The  Willauer  Machine 
Company 

Manufacturers    of 

POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 
C.  H.  Willauer  &  Son,  Props. 

Quakertown,     Pennsylvania 

USE 
PLANET  JR. 

Seeders,    Fertilizer    Distributors, 

Wheel  Hose,   Hand  or  Horse 

Cultivators    and    Garden    Tractors 

For   More    Efficient    Farming: 

Send    for   Free    Catalog" 

S.   L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

3401   N.   5th   St.                                Phila.,   Pa. 

Please  Patronize  "Gleaner"  Advertisers 
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DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

Doylestown  Threshers — Bean  Sprayers 

Starline  Barn  Equipment — Craine  Silos 

International  Trucks — Milk  Coolers 

McCormick-Deering  Farm  Machines 
Telephone  374  Doylestown,  Pa. 


CLYMER'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S  LARGEST  STORE 

The  National  Farm  School  is  One  of  its  Patrons 

Your  Patronage  Solicited 

E.  L.  CLYMER 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


NEW  STRAND  THEATRE 

DOYLESTOWN.    PA. 

"THE  HOME  OF  THE  BEST  PHOTOPLAYS" 

Performances  Every  Evening  at  7  and  8:45 
Summer — Daylight  Saving  Time,  7:30  and  9:15 

Matinee  on  Mondays  at  4  p.  m.  and  Saturdays  at  2:15  p.  m. 
Summer — Mondays  and  Saturdays,  2:45  D.  S.  T. 

J.  A.  Wodock,  Prop.  Theodore  Ruth,  Bus.  Mgr. 


A.  SALUS  AND  SON,  Inc. 

WHOLESALE 

MEATS,  PROVISIONS  and  POULTRY 

Quality  Camied  Goods  and  Groceries 

8  N.  Delaware  Avenue  121-123  Market  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Branches:  Miami,  Fla.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Mention  The   "Gleaner"  When  Patronizing  Our  Advertisers 


FRENCH  WOLF 

Paints  and  Enamels 

Are   "easy"    to   work,    dry   with   smooth 
surface,   withstand  the  severest  weather, 
give    greatest    coverage    per    gallon,    by 
actual    test.      FREE — Copy   of   "Hints  on 
Painting,"   whether  you  expect  to   repair 
now      or      later.         Helpful,      interesting. 
Edition    limited.      Get    YOURS    today. 
CHEAPEST 

for                                     FRENCH  WOLF 
painting                    PAINT  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

RESULTS                      1<00  Walnut  St.                 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Those  Who  Know 
Always  Sow 

MICHELLS 
SEEDS 

^  5i8  Market ST  <' 

Phi  la  o 


itetor  Late  lex 


"We'll  either  hate  to  put  up  more 
shelves  for  our  trophies  or  quit  play- 
ing Spalding"  Athletic  Equipment." 

"Quality  Athletic  Goods." 


G£O.L.Wells,Inc. 


MEAT 


gJNj 

402-404  N. Second  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


llLTRY 


